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THE FUTURE OF SILVER. 

BY THE HON. B. P. BLAND, CHAIBMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COINAGE, ETC., OE THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES. 



The financial question is now paramount in our politics. 

Opinions as to policies widely differ. 

The Democratic party finds itself unable to legislate upon the 
subject. 

It is alleged that the party is wholly incompetent to govern 
because of its failure to relieve the financial situation. 

The financial condition, however, is the result of the legisla- 
tion of the last thirty years, for which the party now in power 
is not responsible, except as to the repeal of the purchase clause 
of the Sherman Act, which was done without at the same time 
making provision for the monetary future, by complying with the 
platform of the party which explicitly pledged the party to bimet- 
allism by the free coinage of gold and silver. 

The promoters of the repeal bill confidently claimed that the 
passage of the bill would restore confidence, and would restrain, 
if not actually stop, the gold outflow from the Treasury and the 
country. Kepeal and stop — there was the remedy proposed for 
the ills that then threatened our financial stability and the pros- 
perity of the people. 

The repeal was secured by arguments and promises of the 
character named. Whether the unconditional repeal was per se 
politic or impolitic need not be discussed. It is sufficient to point 
out the utter failure of the measure to bring the promised relief 
to the country or the Treasury. 

The country has been in a state of financial depression ; in- 
dustries, prostrated, low prices, hard times, labor strikes, riots, 
mobs, and unrest everywhere prevailing. 

The amount of gold taken from the Treasury since the repeal 
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has been greater than before. One hundred millions of five per 
cent, bonds have been sold, and likely before this article is in 
type fifty or a hundred millions more will be on the market. All 
this to replenish the gold reserve, it is said. 

Whereas the only great merit of the repeal bill was pro- 
claimed to be that it would prevent gold drainage and bond sales. 

These are facts of history. They caunot be denied. They 
should be recorded. 

What next ? 

The question is more easily asked than answered. The party 
now in power is not able to meet, or up to this time has not met, 
the new exigencies. The reasons for this failure must be apparent 
to any one who will give a moment's attention to the circum- 
stances which have led to this inaction. 

The Democratic party in all its history has been opposed to 
national banks. The party has always been wary of bond issues 
and of national debts. It has been a party of strict construction 
of the Constitution and jealous of Federal power ; hence it always 
favored economy and low taxation. It has combated what Jef- 
ferson, Jackson and Benton denounced as the paper system of 
United States banks. The history and traditions of the Demo- 
cratic party are against the farming out, on the part of the 
United States Government, to corporations the right to issue cir- 
culating notes. Indeed, the controversy over the incorporation 
of the United States bank in 1791 between Jefferson, in opposi- 
tion to it, and Hamilton, the most powerful champion of it — the 
one Secretary of State and the other Secretary of the Treasury — 
caused great discord in President Washington's cabinet, and was 
the beginning and laid the foundation of the two great political 
parties of that time, Eepublican, afterwards Democrat, and Fed- 
eralists, afterwards Whig and now Republican. 

In the Nobth Americas' Review, April, 1893, I gave the 
record of the Democratic party in both houses of Congress show- 
ing this uniform hostility to national banks. The difficulty, 
therefore, that confronts the party in Congress is that the Admin- 
istration is uncompromisingly opposed to the traditional policy 
of the party on the money question. 

The great leaders of the party in the past have insisted on the 
money of the Constitution, the free coinage and use of both gold 
and silver. 
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Benton, in his Thirty Years View, Vol. II., page 187, summed 
up the Democratic creed as follows : " Gold and silver is the best 
currency for a republic ; it suits the men of middle property and 
the working people best ; and if I was going to establish a work- 
ingman's party it should be on a basis of hard money ; a hard- 
money party against a paper party." If the doctrines of Benton 
were put in force, and the Federal government confined itself 
to the coinage of the metals, we would have sufficient legal- tender 
currency and all at par. The States could provide themselves, if 
necessary, with a local credit issue. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into theory or to 
criticise, further than is necessary to show the true relation of 
the administration and Congress upon this question and to point 
out what in all probability will be the final outcome of the strug- 
gle now going on between two great forces in this country : the 
power represented by the banking, bondholding, and mercantile 
elements on the one hand and the great agricultural and other 
laboring and productive power on the other. The divisions on 
these questions are plainly visible in the vote of Democrats repre- 
senting different sections and interests. 

Members from the large cities and commercial centres stand 
with the administration. Those from the agricultural districts 
align themselves with the mining and laboring forces for the free 
coinage of silver. Hence it is that on the currency question there 
is no agreement. 

The President is at variance with the platform and all the 
traditions of his party. 

It is not necessary to stop to argue that conditions are so 
changed as to warrant this departure : the statement of the fact is 
sufficient for the purposes in hand. 

Congress and the Executive seem too far apart to come to any 
agreement on the financial question. 

Should there be no legislation during this Congress, the whole 
question goes over to the next. The complexion of the next House 
on the currency question, especially on the silver question, is not 
certain, but it may fairly be presumed to be against free coinage. 
It is claimed that the Senate will have a majority of from ten to 
fifteen for free coinage of silver. Should this be true, and it is 
quite likely to prove so, the Senate will pass a free-coinage bill and 
will accept nothing short of it. This conflict between the two 
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houses will again result in no legislation on the silver question, 
and, doubtless, on the financial question. 

The gold standard as now maintained presupposes a perpetual 
bond issue. Indeed, there is no apparent way of maintaining 
the gold standard, except by having behind it for its support the 
whole resources of the nation represented by the Federal Treas- 
ury. It is, or would seem to be, utterly impossible for the banks 
to maintain it without withdrawing all legal-tender paper. This 
would not accomplish the work unless there was also a limit 
put upon the amount of paper that could be issued by the 
banks. 

Bank paper unlimited would effectively drive the gold from 
the country. To maintain the gold standard here requires the 
forcing down of prices to the world's level of prices. In no other 
way can the government or the banks maintain the single gold 
standard. Hence the necessity of limiting bank paper. 

These observations, however, are digressing from the main 
object of this article. Should there be no legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress on the financial question, which seems most 
probable, and none in the next session of Congress, the whole 
subject will go over to the people in 1896. The presidential 
election will hinge upon this one issue. This is as it should be, 
for in the event of the issue being squarely made and passed on by 
the people, whatever settlement is made would be more likely to 
prove permanent than any patchwork gotten up to prevent sub- 
mitting the question to the people. The silver question ought 
to be made the paramount issue in the elections of 1896 ; so that 
its determination may be permanent, if possible. If the people 
want the single gold standard they will say so, if not they ought 
to decide it once for all. 

In the contest, political parties as now organized will be 
sorely strained, if not disrupted. It may be set down as certain 
that in both the Democratic and Republican parties are strong 
forces that will not longer submit to an evasion of this question. 
Both parties must come out in the open for or against silver res- 
toration. 

I do not believe that the Democrats or Republicans in the ag- 
ricultural and mining States will support any platform or indi- 
vidual inimical to silver restoration. All the advantages of leg- 
islation are now with the advocates of gold. They are, of course, 
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quite anxious to avoid the issue, but from the present outlook this 
will be impossible. 

That prices will remain on the present low level, or probably 
go much lower, is almost inevitable. It is true the Director of 
the Mint, Mr. Preston, in his article in The North American 
Keview for January, 1895, insists that the output of gold has 
greatly increased, and that the increase will likely continue in- 
definitely. But it must be remembered, in this connection, that 
wealth and population are on the increase out of all proportion 
to the increase in the output of gold and silver. The further 
fact must be borne in mind, that as nations are adopting the 
gold standard, the strain on gold increases. 'That the output 
of gold is inadequate is demonstrated by the constant fall in prices. 
To attribute the fall in general prices to the great increase of pro- 
duction, consequent to improved machinery, is to admit that the 
production of commodities is beyond the gold supply for ex- 
changes. Standard money and wealth must increase in the same 
ratio, or there will of necessity be a fall in prices, or — what is 
the same thing — a rise in the value of money. The Honorable 
Director of the Mint, and the statisticians he quotes as to the 
future output of gold, should consider that speculations of this 
character are often as misleading and unreliable, as speculation 
in mining pursuits are often deceiving and disastrous to the 
speculator. 

It may be possible to approximate the yield in precious metals 
from ores that are exposed to view, but to determine the prob- 
able outcome of unexplored regions is guess work of the most un- 
reliable kind. 

The Director of the Mint, pages 45-46 of the article alluded 
to, says : 

"The highest previous yield of gold was in the period 1856-1860, when 
the production reached an average weight per annum of 201,750 kilo- 
grams fine, and an average yearly value of $133,970,000. The output of gold, 
therefore, in 1893 was 16.08 per cent, greater than the annual average of the 
period of the greatest productiveness of the Galifornian and Australian gold 
mines. 

" A still more noticeable fact is that the value of the gold product of the 
world in 1893 was only 8.77 per cent, less than the average aggregate value 
of the gold and silver product of the world in 1861-1865. 

" The fact is, that the production of gold was never so rapid as it is to- 
day. When the yield of the Californian and^Australian gold mines was at 
its highest, 1856-60, Michel Chevalier and other economists began to in. 
quire what measures governments should take to prevent the depreciation 
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of the yellow metal, and some even proposed its demonetization Yet now 
when the production of even 1856-60 is exceeded, and when the value of the 
annual product of gold alone is almost equal to that of the product of both 
precious metals before the depreciation of silver began, all the economic 
evils from which the commercial, agricultural, and industrial world is suf- 
fering are ascribed to the scarcity of gold. "What better refutation can 
there be of such a fallacy than the figures adduced in the foregoing pages 1 
They are more convincing than words ; for if there is a scarcity of gold now, 
when was there plenty of it?" 

This argument or statement of the case ignores the very im- 
portant fact that the use of gold in the arts has of late greatly 
increased, the most conservative estimate placing it at 75 per 
cent, of the annual output from the mines. A still more impor- 
tant fact is left out. The wealth and population of this country 
have enormously increased. 

The American Almanac for 1889, on page 303, gives our 
population for 1850 at 23,000,000, in round numbers ; in 1860, 
31,000,000. Wealth estimated at true valuation — page 21 — 
in 1850, $7,000,000,000; in 1860, $16,000,000,000. 

It is estimated that our population is now near 70,000,000, 
or about three times what it was in 1850, and more than double 
what it was in 1860. 

Our wealth at this time is estimated at about $60,000,000,000, 
about nine times more than in 1850, and four times as much as 
in 1860. 

So has the wealth and population of the world largely in- 
creased. Again, since 1873 the countries of Western Europe 
and this country have gone to the single gold standard, discard- 
ing silver as standard money. So that the demand for gold is 
more than double what it was in 1856. In other words, while 
the output of gold has slightly increased for a few years back, 
the demand for it, on account of greatly increased wealth and 
population, coupled with silver demonetization, has made a re- 
quirement for more than double the amount of gold. 

These considerations are sufficient to show that the output of 
the precious metals, especially when confined to gold, do not keep 
pace with increasing wealth and population. The percentage of 
increase in the world's wealth and population is not so great as the 
increase in this country, but without going into an examination 
of this, it is safe to say that the production of gold and silver com- 
bined is far short of the percentage of the increase of the popula- 
tion and wealth of the world. 
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How, then, can it be insisted on, that when we confine the pro- 
duction to gold only and limit metallic money to gold alone, there 
is a sufficient output of metallic money to subserve the business 
interests ? It is absurd. To sum up : 

No currency legislation will be had at this session of Con- 
gress. In the next, or Fifty-fourth Congress, the Senate will be 
overwhelmingly for free coinage of silver. Hence, no currency 
legislation is likely to be enacted at the first session of that Con- 
gress. Thus will the question of free coinage of silver become the 
paramount issue in 1896. 

The decisive defeat of the bill to authorize the issuance of 
500,000,000 of distinctively gold bonds as recommended by the 
President's message is very important in connection with the 
silver question, showing that the representatives of the people 
are not yet ready to decree a permanent single gold standard 
for this country. 

The lines were very distinctly drawn in this vote upon the 
question of bimetallism and the gold standard. It shows that 
the hope for full restoration of silver is not lost — that the people 
are in no humor to surrender the battle. Never in the history of 
the country, so far as I am informed, has there been a single bond 
issued payable in gold alone or silver alone. All our obligations 
rest on the word coin. The bonds issued in 1870 called for coin 
of the standard of that date. At that time the mints were open 
to the free coinage of both gold and silver as standard money. 
Again, the president was mistaken as to the temper of the people 
upon the subject of bimetallism. No bill that provides for gold 
bonds can possibly become a law during this Congress. 

The President's message asking for gold bonds has greatly 
intensified the issue, and has strengthened the cause of silver. 
The people see more plainly than ever that the gold standard 
means gold bonds to maintain it. 

Gold bonds would necessarily mean a greater pressure on gold, 
for it would be a notification to all the world of a determination 
on our part to make permanent the gold market, should such 
an act pass. In all probability gold would go to a premium, 
unless we contracted the currency now outstanding. 

Gold bonds would at once raise gold to a premium. 

K. P. BlAND, 



